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worth learning not by seeking to do his work for him but by 
showing him how it is to be done. The editor of such a text 
directs, excites interest in the work, explains only what is 
obscure. A class in English is like a class in chemistry, a 
a cooperative society of which the teacher is president but 
never the janitor. It is his business to see that the work is 
carried on in the right way not by doing it himself but by di- 
recting how it is to be done. No boy ever yet learned to 
write English, or even to appreciate it, either by having been 
made to "look up" such characters as Cyriac Skinner or 
from having his mental stomach overloaded with piles of 
notes, biographical, historical, etymological, or what not. 
As we have already said, he must read the literary master- 
piece itself — read it intelligently, carefully and frequently. 
Hence in an edition for school use there should be more in- 
troductory and prefatory matter than notes. These latter 
should be only such as tend to make the reading smooth and 
intelligible. A child brought up in the lower walks of life 
speaks bad English because he has been saturated with it, 
and so the only way to teach any child good English is to sat- 
urate him. with it. This is what the Committee of Ten meant 
and this is what all the editions must come to. 

W. H. McK. 



A NEW POETIC VENTURE. 

Mr. Edwin Arlington Robinson, of Gardiner, Maine has 
sent us a tiny volume of verse privately printed for him at 
the Riverside Press. He names his booklet, from its first 
and last poems, "The Torrent and the Night Before." 
There are only forty-four pages all told, but in his use oi 
them Mr. Robinson shows that he possesses what so many 
poets lack — a modicum of common-sense. He utilizes his 
pages to the full by printing his verses straight along without 
wasting space by giving us what the printer calls " fat 
pages." This is so sensible a procedure, especially in a 
privately printed book, that we feel bound to commend it. 
We wish we could praise as heartily the independence shown 
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in the short dedication which runs as follows : " This book 
is dedicated to any man, woman, or critic who will cut the 
edges of it. — I have done the top." Independence is all 
very well — but Mr. Robinson's has an unnecessary note of 
flippancy about it. 

We have, however, made ourselves one of his dedicatees, 
for we have cut the edges of his book and we are glad to 
have done so. Mr. Robinson has one important quality of 
the poet — one that is a sufficient excuse for his having pub- 
lished his verses — to-wit, a knowledge of the technique of 
his art and an obvious love for it. We fancy that he is 
young, for we detect the influences of other poets in his 
work, and if he is, we have decided hopes of him — nay, we 
not only have hopes of him, which is what almost any 
kindly critic may say of any fledgling poet, but we have a 
positive desire to see his next volume. The maturity which 
years will bring and the love and respect for his art which 
he already has will surely enable him to take longer and 
higher flights away from the common-place level of mere 
versifying around which so many contemporary poets keep 
hovering. 

Mr. Robinson has, of course, a good deal to learn in the 
coming years. He must learn that if he wishes to write 
" ballades" he must improve on those given on pages 6 and 
10 of his book. He must learn that the impressionist effect 
produced in " The House on the Hill " is not worth striving 
after, and that the chaotic effect produced in "A Poem for 
Max Nordau" is distinctly to be avoided. He must learn 
to put a little more concreteness into such poems as " Her 
Eyes," and " An Old Story," if he wishes to be loved and 
" understanded " of the people. But it is always easy 
enough to shower advice good or bad on a young poet, so 
let us rather give him some ungrudging praise. 

We think that he handles the sonnet very well indeed — 
especially when he writes of his favorite authors. Take for 
example the close of one to Matthew Arnold : — 
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Still does a cry through sad Valhalla go 

For Balder, pierced with Lok's unhappy spray — 

For Balder, all but spared by Frea's charms; 

And still does art's imperial vista show, 

On the hushed sands of Oxus, far away, 

Young Sohrab dying in his father's arms. 

Almost if not quite equally as good are the sonnets on Crabbe, 
Hood, Thomas Hardy, and Verlaine. The verses on Whit- 
man are also excellent, although some may not agree with 
their note of praise. But everyone will agree with the elo- 
quent close of this sonnet which has no name : — 

Oh, for a poet — for a beacon bright 
To rift this changeless glimmer of dead gray; 
To spirit back the Muses, long astray, 
And flush Parnassus with a newer light; 
To put these little sonnet-men to flight 
Who fashion, in a shrewd mechanic way, 
Songs without souls that flicker for a day 
To vanish in irrevocable night. 

What does it mean, this barren age of ours? 
Here are the men, the women, and the flowers,— 
The seasons, and the sunset, as before. 
What does it mean? Shall not one bard arise 
To wrench one banner from the western skies 
And mark it with his name for evermore? 

If all our " sonnet-men " wrote sonnets like the above, Mr. 
Robinson would not be justified in calling them " little." 

But our poet does good work in those commoner meas- 
ures, which, as Goethe remarked long since, go more 
swiftly to the heart than the elaborate verse-forms that find 
so much favor to-day. Here, for example, are some strong 
stanzas from a poem entitled " The Children of the Night :" 

And if there be no other life, 
And if there be no other chance 
To weigh their sorrow and their strife 
Than in the scales of circumstance, 

'Twere better, ere the sun go down 
Upon the first day we embark, 
In life's embittered sea to drown 
Than sail forever in the dark. 
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If there be nothing, good or bad,. 
But chaos for a soul to trust, — 
God counts it for a soul gone mad, 
And if God be God, He is just. 

There is one creed, and only one, 
That glorifies God's excellence; — 
So cherish, that His will be done, 
The common creed of common sense. 

The thought expressed in the above verses is not new or 
profound, the feeling is and has been experienced as in- 
tensely by many men, but it is impossible to deny that Mr, 
Robinson has transmuted them into that indefinable some- 
thing called poetry. 

There are other things to praise in Mr. Robinson's book, 
the Browning-like verve of the last poem, the felicity of the 
" Horace to Leuconoe " (though surely Mr. Robinson must 
feel that the sonnet form is a lame one in which to render 
Horace in spite of the example of a distinguished living 
poet), the homely patriotism of the sonnet in praise of Bos- 
ton. There are also other things to condemn such as the 
lack of restraint in the poem entitled " The Wilderness." 
Our space, however, is limited and we do not wish our 
readers to suspect us as posing as a " poet-finder." That is 
a dangerous and somewhat unnecessary thing to do. The 
true poet sooner or later finds his public and his public finds 
him — often without the intervention of the critic, sometimes 
in spite of the latter's denunciations. Our purpose is 
a more modest one — viz. to encourage Mr. Robinson with 
the thought that he has had at least one interested reader. 
To have one such reader is better than nothing, although 
even so Mr. Robinson may be in a worse plight than an 
author of whom we have heard who went to his book- 
seller at the end of a year to inquire the fate of his yolume 
of poems and found that exactly one copy had been bought. 
Perhaps Mr. Robinson has not had — or desired to have — 
even this success. Certainly the copy that found its way to 
our table was not bought — but we have bought many worse 
books. W. R T. 



